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Mlotive, Choice, Will. 
By 


Olof Kinberg. 


»C'est la matiére nerveuse qui a tout créé. Tout est né de 
la vibration constante de ses petits filets, de ses noyaux répan- 
dus dans la chair et massés dans le cerveau, tout, jusqu'aux 
plus délicates et immatérielles imaginations, tout, jusqu'å 
Vinexistence des chiméres qui volent å travers Vinfini. Ah! 
comme ils fremissent dans la solitude, ces nerfs fécondes et 
quelles ondes ils- émanent, ou jouent avec facilité les ions de 
la pensée.» 

Remy de Gourmont. 


As I intend to treat the topic Motive, Choice, Will from the 
psycho-physiological aspect it is indispensable to recall some 
elements of the anatomy and physiology of the nervous system. 

Its specific tissue consists of nerve-cells, neurones, whose struc- 
ture is unlike that of all other cells. Their characteristic trait is 
that each neurone is an individual unity, but so organized that 
it can enter into functional contact with a great number of other 
neurones in more or less distant places. This is effected by the 
processes of the neurone. 

Figure 1 represents a neurone from the cortex. It has a very 
long process, the axis cylinder or axon, and several shorter, 
richly branching processes, the dendrites. The axons from the 
motor area in the cortex reach down to the effector neurones in 
- the anterior horn of the spinal cord. Before entering the effector 
organ, muscle or gland, the axon splits up into a number of 
14 
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Fig. 1. Nerve cell, neurone, with dendrites (a), cell 
body (b), axon (c), ending organ (d), in contact with 
muscle fibres (e). 


branches, each ending in a special contact organ, a synapse. The 
nerve-cell consists of a nucleus, a granulated substance and a 
great number of fine threads, the neurofibrils, traversing the 
dendrites, the cell-body and the axon, and ending in the synapses. 
The function of the neuro-fibrils is unknown. When in activity 
the neurone emits impulses or impulse volleys through its axon. 
The contact organ, the synapse, has the function of a valve 
which permits the impulses to pass in only one direction. Thus, 
the impulse traffic through the processes of the neurone is a one- 
way conduction, i. e. in a neurone the impulse passes through 
the dendrites, the cell-body and the axon with its synapses into 
the next neurone. This function of the synapse is of great import- 
ance to the orderly succession of activity in the neurones. 
Figure 2 shows a neurone in greater enlargement. The small 
buttons attached to the cell-body and dendrites are synapses be- 
longing to other neurones and the small strings attached to the 
synapses are torn axons. The axons are conducting impulses. 
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Fig. 2. Nerve cell (a), 
with contact organs, 
synapses (b). 


These depolarize the next neurone. The small size of the terminal 
- contacts necessitates the simultaneous activity of a large number 
of them in order to depolarize a sufficiently large area so that 
excitation can occur from the next neurone. This and the small 
size of the terminal fibres explain the unidirectional conduction 
as well as the synaptic delay. So for instance it has been shown 
experimentally that the reduced reflex time, i. e. the time elaps- 
ing between stimulus and reaction reduced by the time of con- 
duction, is many times greater in some reflexes than in others, 
according to the number of synapses the impulse volley has to 
pass (in a certain uncomplicated reflex in the frog 0.08 sec., in 
the winking reflex 0.07 sec.). Each synapse station delays the 
impulse because of the delay in the re-excitation of each neurone 
and the reduced impulse velocity in the thin terminals. 

Figure 3 shows a feverberation circuit. Between a branch of 
the axon and the cell-body there is an internuncial neurone 
through which part of the impulse volley passing through the 
axon returns to the cell-body. Through this relay arrangement 
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Fig. 3. A reverberation circuit with afferent 
axons (a), internuncial neurones (b and Cc), 
effector neurone (d), with axon (e), ending in 
a musdle fibre (f). 


the cell-body can be continuously re-excited. It also allows a 


single afferent impulse to bombard the motor neurones repeat- 
edly. 


From the psychological point of view there ate, above all, four 
phenomena that are of special importance in the present con- 
nection: block or resistance, summation, facilitation and in- 
hibition. 


Block or Resistance. 


According to E. H. Starling in his Principles of Human Phy- 
siology the synapses are valves permitting the impulses to pass 
in only one direction and so there is an absolute block against 
impulse passage backwards through the axon to the cell-body 
and then through the dendrites to other neurones. But there is 
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also a relative block in the synapse against the impulse passage 
in the normal direction. As pointed out above, this relative block 
reveals itself by loss of time when the impulse has to pass a 
-synapse. According to R. Granit (in a personal communication) 
this is a direct consequence of the fact that the electric effect has 
to pass from a thin terminal fibre into a lump of tissue possessing 

a greater surface and a greater volume. 

The connections between the neurones being so numerous that 
an impulse conducted to the nervous system through one single 
nerve fibre can as a matter of fact be propagated to every neurone 
in the brain and the spinal cord, the activity of the brain would 
be chaotic if the block did not exist. »That this result does not 
ensue», Starling continues, »on localised stimulation in a normal 
animal is dependent on the varying resistance to the passage of 
an impulse into the several neurones with which the entrant 
fibre comes into relation.» Therefore a weak stimulation eliciting 
only a small number of impulses reaches only a few neurones 
where the block is weakest. A stronger stimulus capable of forc- 
ing the block of a great number of synapses spreads to many 
neurones and thus gives rise to a more extensive reaction. If you 
raise the intensity of stimulation so that it attains a very great 
height it will cause general reactions. So, for instance, when in 
electro-shock you permit an electric current of 60—200 volt to 
pass through the brain during "/,,—1 sec. it is followed by loss of 
consciousness and a general tonic cramp of the whole musculature 
of the body and then, according to the strength of the current and 
its duration, after some seconds by general clonic cramps (convul- 
sions). Here the stimulus is strong enough to force the block in a 
great part of the nervous system. 

Likewise certain poisons, for instance strychnine and tetanus- 
toxine, can paralyse the resistance to the effect that any sensory 
stimulus can provoke very extensive discharges of motor neuro- 
nes revealing themselves through more or less general convul- 
Sions. 

On the other hand the block is increased under certain con- 
ditions, for instance through fatigue — when a great number 
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of impulses pass through the synapse in a short time — or when 
the synapses are exposed to the influence of certain other poisons. 

If an impulse passes through a synapse or a number of synapses 
and if it is repeated very often in a short time the block in- 
creases at each synapse through fatigue. On the contrary, if an 
impulse is repeated, but less often, the block decreases so that an 
impulse can pass more easily. This phenomenon is called facilit- 
ation. It takes place not only in the synapses but also in the 
cell-bodies of the neurones. If these receive afferent subliminal 
(sub-threshold) stimulation of an exciting kind they produce an 
increased preparedness for impulse discharge, i. e. the condition 
called facilitation. 

Thus if impulses pass through a synapse repeatedly but not 
so often in the time unit as to produce fatigue it decreases the 
block. Further, if an impulse passes a neurone chain it increases 
the block in the adjacent synapses at the same time as it lessens 
the block in the synapses through which it passes. This arrange- 
ment is very important since it aids in retaining the impulse 
stream in a given path and prevents it spreading over neighbour- 
ing path stretches. The varying degree of block in the numerous 
synapses of the neurone chains through which a given impulse 
volley can pass is therefore one of the factors which determine 
the factual directions of the impulses. According to Sherrington 
there is always »a choice of synapses» when the activity of one 
neurone gives rise to activity in other neurones. What really 
happens is that the impulse volleys pass through such synapses 
where the block is weakest. 


Summation. 


If an afferent impulse volley transmitted to a motor neurone 
is great enough to produce a change in the cell sufficient to 
reach the threshold level the neurone fires or discharges an 
impulse. If the change in the cell produced by the impulse 
volley is subliminal it does not. Small afferent volleys, un- 
able to give rise to an impulse discharge in the cell, ate, 


| 
| 
| 
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however, not without effect. They produce small changes in 
the cell which may be increased by other afferent volleys arriv- 
ing subsequently by the same paths or by volleys arriving 
simultaneously by different paths to the same cell. In the first 
case one talks of temporal summation, in the latter of spatial 
summation. When an excitatory summation is going on to a 
sufficient extent the change in the nerve cell may reach the 
threshold, i. e. become liminal, and a discharge then takes 
place. 

The summation process produced by subliminal afferent im- 
pulses reaching the neurone through one synapse or through 
several synapses may take place in a very short time. Since the 
afferent impulses may be either excitatory or inhibitory their 
effect on the neurone is different: the excitatory ones producing 
an increased preparedness for impulse discharge, the inhibitory 
ones impeding such discharge. 


Facilitation. 


The facilitation process gives rise to »paths» in the nervous 
system and develops and gives a certain stability to the »long 
paths» which are of special importance for the more complicated 
behaviour modes in man and higher animals. For it is above 
all through these »long paths» that complicated behaviour adapt- 
ations are reached. 

Facilitation is produced more easily in some individuals than 
in others. Further, the facilitation maximum is varying and the 
facilitation gain has a varying duration in different individuals. 
Facilitation loss is the decrease of facilitation that follows when 
no impulses have passed through the path for some time. The 
maximum and the duration of facilitation, just as the loss of 
facilitation and the speed with which this loss is brought about, 
and the occurrence of all these characters of facilitation in dif- 
ferent regions of the nervous system, play an important part in 


 Sjöbring's individual psychological theory. 


The neural basis of memory is facilitation. 
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Inhibition. 


Inhibition is another important phenomenon in the activity of 
the nervous system. If two stimuli be applied simultaneously at 
different points of the nervous system there will be a response 
only to one of the stimuli. The reaction to the other stimulus 
is either abolished or appears after a certain period of delay. 
Thus an effective reaction inhibits every other reaction. Further 
if an impulse volley passes through a chain of neurones it di- 
minishes the block for subsequent impulses at each synapse that 
it passes, but increases during its passage the block in all the 
adjacent synapses. Inhibition, just like facilitation, is brought 
about by temporal and spatial summation. The different effects 
depend upon the different nature of the impulses. 


Of the internal processes in the neurone we know at present 
only that exciting impulse give rise to a potential difference be- 
tween the cell-body and the axon. 


The chemical events in the cell-body of the neurone are also 
unknown. However, there are no reasons to believe that the 
chemical processes in the neurone should be of a different kind 
than in other cells where phenomena of facilitation and inhibition 
occur. In analogy to what is known of other cells one could 
conceive the processes of facilitation and inhibition in the follow- 
ing way. By summation of subliminal excitatory impulses reach- 
ing the cell-body, unstable molecules are produced. When they 
come into contact with disintegrating enzymes, the molecules 
are brought up. Hereby energy is liberated which effects the 
rise of the electrical potential in the cell-body. Inversely, under 
the influence of inhibitory impulses the activity of the cell-body 
may be prevented to the effect that there is no material avail- 
able in the cell for a liberation of energy. Thus a discharge of 
impulses cannot take place. These hypothetical chemical events 
in the neurone may also explain the important phenomenon that 
the neurone is refractory to incoming impulses immediately after 
an impulse discharge. As a lot of unstable molecules have been 
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brought up by the discharge, there is no molecular material at 
hand for new discharges. 

The magnitude of the tonus or preparedness for reaction of 
the neurone should thus be proportional to the degree of facilit- 
ation, i. e. the degree of excitatory charging of the cell-body 
through summation. 


The Reflex. 


The ground plan of the reactions in the nervous system is the 
simple reflex. The events of the simple reflex are composed of 
a stimulus reaching an afferent neurone where it produces an 
impulse discharge passing through synapses to an efferent neu- 
rone, the effector neurone. Here it gives rise to a new impulse 
discharge which passes through the terminal organ (synapse) 
into the reacting tissue( muscle, gland) where the reaction is 
brought forth. 

Fig. 4 represents the events producing the knee jerk reflex. If 
you apply a light blow with a hard object on the tendon of the 
great extensor muscle of the thigh below the knee-cap it is fol- 
lowed by a contraction of the extensor muscle which produces a 
kicking movement of the leg. Many of the simple reflexes are 
inherited. In most cases the subject is not conscious of their 
existence (i. e. the light reflex of the eye, the convergency reflex, 
a great number of the reflexes regulating the muscular and 
glandular activity). Generally it proceeds along short paths (in 
the knee jerk probably not more than three neurones). The re- 
active effects are determined by the simple path through which 
the activity proceeds and cannot be modified. 

The chain reflexes ot automatisms differ from the simple 
reflexes in many ways. They proceed along more complex paths, 
as is shown in fig. 5. They are acquired through experience and 
exercise. Their effects can be modified by intercurrent stimuli. 

A very great number of our activities are such automatisms, 
for instance walking, speech, writing and a great deal of every- 
day behaviour. The new-born child cannot grasp, cannot sit up, 
stand or walk. Speech, reading and writing must be learned just 
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Fig. 4. The reflex circuit whose 
activity produces the knee jerk 


j horn of medullar substance of the 
/ spinal chord (b), internuncial neu- 
rone (c), effector neurone (d), 
transmitting the impulse to the 
stretcher of the thigh (e), axon of 
a motor cell in the motor area of 
cortex which exercises an inhibi- 
tory activity on the effector neu- 
rone (f). 


like thousands of hand-movements and other movements neces- 
sary in different trades, in the use of musical instruments and 
so on. 

The common trait of the automatisms is that the effect can be 
influenced by intercurrent stimuli. Thus in walking we change 
the height and length of the steps according to the nature of 
the road. We lift the foot to avoid a stone, we lengthen a step 
to avoid treading in a pool. 

A great deal of our behaviour consists of chains of automa- 
tisms where every reaction is the stimulus which elicits the fol- 
lowing one. The connection between the different terms in such 
automatic chains is often rather fixed so that one reaction occur- 
ring in an unusual connexion can elicit a chain of reactions 
quite mal å propos to the existing situation. So, for instance, it 
once happened that a young and prominent doctor when dis- 
covering that his watch had stopped began to wind it up. But 
as he was in a thoughtful mood and the winding up of the watch 


reflex. Afferent neurone (a), back 
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ROSEN 
OCT för ör ==F 
Få Ög — —L 
Fig. 5. Scheme of simple and more complex reflex öÅ sh 
circuits. S 
A. Simple reflex circuit. RA 
Sensory organ (a), afferent neurone (b), effec- 
tor neurone (f), effector organ, muscle (g). 
B. Chain reflex circuit illustrating automatic 
activity. 
Sensory organ (a), afferent neurone (b), inter- ?--= ES fl 
nuncial neurones (c, d, e), effector neurone (f), É å 
effector organ, muscle (g). AB. 


was the first movement of the automatic behaviour chain of 
going to bed, he began to undress and had taken off some of 
his clothes before he recognized that it was not the right time 
to go to bed, since it was in the middle of the day. 

Another characteristic trait of the automatisms is that the sub- 
ject has but a faint awareness of their being executed and that 
they are consequently generally not at all or very incompletely 
remembered. 

Finally the automatisms can be inhibited through conscious 
motoric reactions. 

The most complex chain-reflexes are the so-called wall-actions 
or more exactly the motor reactions having an intentional char- 
acter. In these neural processes the degree of integration is high, 
i. e. a great number of neurones are switched on simultaneously 
and the corresponding psychic events are abundant in cognitive, 
emotional and conative elements. During the most important 
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and highly integrated of these processes it is probable that a 
considerable part of the specific tissue elements of the central 
nervous system is in activity, which means that the total psychic 
personality is engaged in the process. 

The characteristic trait of this form of reflex is that the re- 
active effect is not determined by one single rather simple ner- 
vous path. On the contrary, the great number of paths open to 
the impulses means that many different reactions are possible. 
This implies an increased adaptability to new situations which is 
of the greatest importance for the subject's chance of surviving 
and of developing more complex forms of behaviour. 

Further, the reaction can be suspended for an indefinite period 
or never come into being. During this complicated process the 
subject experiences in a very vivid way a number of different 
possibilities of reaction, he is conscious of intellectual efforts, 
of strong emotions and of intensive striving which, however, 
oscillates between different ends until the reaction is there or 
the process comes to an end without any exterior reaction. The 
greater the intellectual gifts of the subject, the more modes of 
reaction experienced as possible, the more developed his moral 
valuation of the possible modes of reaction, the more important 
does he find the issue of the internal process going on. 

While a simple reflex whose issue is determined by the struc- 
ture of the reflex circuit has a purely physiological character, 
the highly composed chain-reflex is experienced by the subject as 
a purely psychological event of whose physiological side he has 
no knowledge. Thus the psychic events seem quite dissociated 
from any connection with physiological processes at least until 
a perceivable motoric or glandular reaction is produced. In many 
cases the subject does not discover any visible physical results of 
the process at all. Probably it is the intensity of the psychic events 
when we try to solve difficult intellectual problems, when we 
are absorbed by meditations, when we have to make important 
practical decisions, especially if they jeopardize the basis of our 
material existence or our whole social future, which has Origin- 
ated the idea of mind as an autonomous force controlling the 
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body, as a real spiritas rector. However, there is no doubt that 
these events are correlated to the complex processes going on in 
the extremely complicated organ of our nervous system. 


Neurone constellations. 


The sum of our knowledge of the structure of the brain is 
rather great. Thus we know not only a good deal of the structure 
of the different parts of the brain, of nuclei and paths of con- 
duction, but we are also reasonably well informed about the 
topographic arrangement of the different brain functions. We 
know the place of the motor areas, the localization of the dif- 
ferent functions of the language, the paths to the sensory areas 
and their localization, the parts of the brain whose activity is 
connected with emotions and drives, etc. The analysis of our 
psychic experience at any given moment shows that very distant 
parts of the brain are always simultaneously active so that a 
very great number of neurones and paths are in functional con- 
tact with each other every moment of our psychic activity. So, 
for instance, when somebody is giving a lecture his eyes are 
continually reached by visual stimuli from the audience and the 
room where he is lecturing. These impulses are propagated to 
the different regions of the brain whose functions are the neces- 
sary neural basis of visual sensations. Further, he has a great 
number of body sensations originating from stimuli starting from 
the skin, the muscles, the joints and the visceral organs. While 
speaking he has perpetual sensations from his motoric speech 
organs (larynx, tongue, lip muscles), he hears his own voice and 
noisis from the lecture-room and the street, he thinks, describes, 
makes logic inferences and so on. This very complex psycho- 
neural activity presupposes a simultaneous activity in neurones 
located in very distant parts of the brain. Thus every psycho- 
neural activity means that a changing but always great number 
of neurones form functionally connected or at least simultane- 
ously activated neurone constellations. Our whole psycho-neural 
activity proceeds through chains of such neurone constellations. 
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The psychic experience can therefore be considered a sign of a 
certain kind of nervous process going on in certain neurone con- 
stellations. At every moment of our waking life neurone constel- 
lations are switched on and off. 


The connection between neural and psychic events. 


When treating this problem from a psycho-physiological point 
of view one has to start from a postulate: Every psychic event 
is correlated to a simultaneous physiological process of a deter- 
mined character in the neurones of a given constellation so that 
whenever such a process is going on in the same constellation 
there is a simultaneous and identical psychic event. 

If one rejects this postulate one deprives oneself of the pos- 
sibility of making a psycho-physiological presentation of the 
psycho-neural events. 

A chain of neurone constellations with psycho-neural activity 
may be expressed through mathematical symbols in the follow- 
ing way: 


(Np): (Np)» (Np) —— — (Np)na 


where every Np is one single simultaneous bio-psychic event. 
The nature of the connection between N and p is unknown, but 
cannot be that of cause-—effect. The (Np)n represents the effec- 
tor constellation whose activity brings about a motor or gland- 
ular reaction. 

In order to symbolize different neurone constellations one 
might use the expressions Aa, Bb, Cec — — — and so on where 
A, B, C mean the neural and a, b, c the psychic components. The 
single constellations in a chain leading to a certain effector con- 
stellation could be symbolized through numerical exponents as 
in the following constellation chains (Aa),, (Aa):z, (Aa)js——— 
(Aa)n, (Bb)i, (Bb)2, (Bb): — — — (Bb)n where (Aa), and 
(Bb)n are the effector constellations of their respective chains. 

The chemical events in a series of neurone constellations can 
vary according to the number, strength and nature of the im- 
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pulses which reach these constellations. They can also vary with 
changes of the composition of the environment wherein they 
live, the tissue fluid. In connection with such variations the 
| psychic component corresponding to the neural activity in given 
neurone constellations can appear or disappear. If during the 
successive activation of a series of constellations which are in a 
state of psycho-neural activity the bloodstream to the brain is 
cut off for a moment through compression of the big neck 
arteries, the psychic component p disappears immediately. If the 
bloodstream is allowed to pass again into the brain after a short 
 interruption p reappears and the constellation series can be con- 
 tinued. When N is changed into Np one may call this an inte- 
grative act, whereas the change from Np to N is a disintegrative 
one. Such integrative and disintegrative changes in the neurone 
constellations can be elicited by many other changes in the 
: humöral environment of the neurones (as, for instance, increased 
I or diminished percentage of bloodsugar, abnormal supply of 
oxygen, supply of general anaesthetics or other poisonous sub- 
stances). As already pointed out they can also be produced by 
strong electric currents (electro-shock). 


Integration theory. 


The condition of the neurones depends not only on the pre- 
| sence of oxygen in the tissue fluid, but also on other constituents 
I of the blood, e. g. blood sugar. Thus a certain sugar value in 
the blood is a necessary prerequisite for psycho-neural processes. 
As soon as the sugar value falls to a certain level, varying in- 
dividually, Np is disintegrated to N and consciousness disappears. 
Injecting a sugar solution produces a reintegration from N to Np. 

Such integrative and distintegrative processes in a given con- 
stellation chain may also be caused by sensory stimuli. Thus, if 
somebody is occupied with intellectual work, e. g. writing a paper 
on a scientific question, and he is interrupted by a telephone 
call, the constellation chains in activity during his work are 
switched off, disintegrated, and new constellation chains are 
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put into activity or integrated by the sensory stimuli produced 
by the man who is speaking on the phone. When the telephone 
conversation has come to an end and the subject returns to his 
work the constellation chains connected with his work are re- 
integrated. The constellation chain in activity during his writing 
the paper could be expressed by (AD) (AD (Aa)n, 
the chain in activity during the telephone call by (Bb), (Bb): 
——!— (Bb)n- 


On these empirical facts there can be built up an integration 


theory as to the conditions under which p appears and dis- 
appears. The biological state of a neurone constellation is con- 


ditioned by a great number of variables: the intensity of the 


synthetic (assimilatory) and analytic (dissimilatory) processes 
going on in the cell, the degree of facilitation and inhibition in 
the cell, the quantity of certain substances in the tissue fluid 
surrounding the cell and so on. The first groupe of variables 
could be designated as the tonus (t), i. e. the preparedness of 
the cell for discharging impulses, the other ones may be called o 
(oxygen), s (bloodsugar) etc. 

The connection between N and p in an integrated constel- 
lation could then be expressed through the identity formula 
N (t, 0, s . . .)=Np whereas the disintegrative condition of 

AG 


a neurone constellation could be symbolized by the identity 
förmuld? NPs(ErORSS J=N. 


TG 
Figure 6 gives a schematic representation of the integrative 


and disintegrative processes in neurone constellations. 
The first of these identity formulas means that if, and only 


if, in a neurone constellation the tonus, i. e. the preparedness | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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for discharging impulses (t), the supply of oxygen (0), blood- 
sugar (s) and other matters necessary to the normal function of 
the cell are confined between a minimum value (g) and a maxi- 
mum value (G), the activity of the constellation will have a 
psycho-neural character. The second identity formula expresses 
the fact that if the values of t, o, s and so on fall below g or 
rise above G, the psycho-neural activity of the constellation be- 
comes disintegrated to a neural one, i. e. loses its corresponding 
psychic component p. 

If by increase of the block or inhibition the tonus in the con- 
stellation (Aa) falls under the limit g and the p consequently 
disappears. The tonus is, however, not altogether abolished. Thus 
the disintegrated constellations A,, A; and so on can continue 
to send impulses to the subsequent constellations of the chain 
in the direction of A,, the terminal or effector constellation. If 
then this constellation is reached by more frequent or stronger 
impulses the tonus may suddenly rise to such a height that an 
integration is effected and the correspondent p appears. Then 
the constellation gets the formula (Aa)n. The subject then ex- 
periences a psychic act whose content is the solution of the 
theoretical or practical problem he has been striving for. Such a 
sudden appearance of solutions that the subject has been striving 
for and has reached without knowing in what way, so called 
spontaneous ideas, are of a rather frequent occurrence and could 
be explained in this way. 

The question in which way a low grade activity in the dis- 
integrated constellations can be propagated in the direction to 
(Aa)n may be answered as follows. Through the previous ac- 
tivity in the constellations (Aa)., (Aa). — — — the path to 
(Aa)n has been more or less facilitated through summation. 
Therefore even small impulses from disintegrated constellations 
may continue to activate new links of the constellation chain 
leading to (Aa)n. 

This integration theory also gives an explanation of the con- 
stellatory amnesia, i. e. the incidental incapacity of revocating 
memory material that one is convinced of possessing. In this 
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case the path to the constellation whose activity is experienced 
as the remembrance sought for is momentarily blocked. The 
»constellation is unfavourable». But whether one abstains from 
striving to remember or not, the necessary constellation is 
often activated over some by-path and the remembrance is 
there. 

Moreover, it is possible to conceive what is happening in the 
neurone constellations when an impulse directed to a certain 
effector constellation is suddenly deviated so that quite different 
behaviour appears as that striven for. Such »impulse deviations» 
occur in a very demonstrative way when, for instance, a »fiancée- 
killer» that has sought the company of his fiancée with the 
intention to commit suicide in her presence suddenly kills her 
instead of himself. 

Finally it is possible through this theory to throw light on the 
fundamental problem of memory. If a given activity of a given 
constellation is invariably correlated to a given psychic event, 
this event will appear every time the constellation is put into 
this kind of activity. Now, as the conditions of the body and 
the external environment are never identical at two different 
moments, an exact and total recurrence of a psychic event will 
never happen. Therefore the original and the revocated psychic 
events are never identical. But the psychic events and the cor- 
responding neurone constellations being always very complicated, 
our revocations of ancient events always contain less or more 
than the original one. Remembering, as a factual function, 
embraces only part of a psychic event that is correlated to some 
part of the neurone constellation then in activity. The quality 
of the memory therefore consists of the degree of fixation of the 
interneuronal functional connexions conditioned by facilitation. 
»A good memory» signifies that whenever a single neurone or 
some few neurones belonging to a given constellation are put 
into activity, the whole constellation or a great part of it is 
activated and the original psychic event is repeated to a certain 
degree. 

Probably there are many other psychic events that could be 
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Fig. 7. Motive and choice situation. The symbols (Aa), (Bb), (Cc) represent neurone constellations whose psychic com- 
ponents represent the behaviour that would appear if the effector constellations (Aa), (Bb), (Cc), were activated and con- 
sidered possible and at least in some degree desirable. The greatness of the circles represents their relative richness in neurones 


in activity. The buttons with appending tails represent synapses and torn nerve fibres appertaining to other neurone constel- 
lations. The arrows represent the directions of the impulse streams. 
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made understandable through the integration theory here out- 
lined. 

Figure 7 illustrates the Motive, Choice, Will situation. 
Motive here means modes of behaviour considered possible and 
experienced as at least relatively desirable. The motivation pro- 
cess includes the internal and external events arousing, directing, 
and sustaining behaviour. 

Thus (Aa), in the above figure is a psychoneural constellation 
whose activity is experienced as a striving for something, as 
satisfaction of a certain need, flight from a certain danger, 
avoiding of a certain event. The effector constellation of this 
something is (Aa), and the constellations (Aa):, (Aa): and so 
on are the links of the constellation chain leading to (Aa)n. 
The psychic component of the psycho-neural process going on 
in (Aa)n and representing a certain kind of behaviour as pos- 
sible and at least partly desirable is the subjective sign indicat- 
ing that the process going on in (Aa): (Aa); — — — is directed 
towards (Aa)n. Now impulses from (Aa), put (Aa). into 
activity whose psychic component has the content that the be- 
 haviour (Aa), is still experienced as possible and relatively 
desirable, but showing certain shades making it somewhat dif- 
ferent from how it was experienced when the constellation (Aa). 
was activated. If (Aa)s is activated, the psychic act will represent 
the possible and desirable behaviour (Aa)n under still another 
shade and so on. 

The development of a motive and choice situation can vary. 
If the facilitation is not strong enough to make the activity 
proceed directly over (Aa):, (Aa); — — to (Aa)n the impulses 
from (Aa), may activate other constellations, for instance (Bb). 
or (Cc):. When (Bb): is activated, the behaviour (Bb)n is ex- 
> perienced as possible and relatively desirable. But on this path 
also the facilitation may be too weak or the block and inhibitory 
processes too strong to permit a proceeding of the activity direct- 
ly to (Bb)n. Further the block or inhibition in this path and 
the path to (Aa), may increase the facilitation in the constel- 
lation (Cc), which is thus put into activity by impulses from 
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(Aa), or from (Bb).. Simultaneously with the activity in (Cc) 
the subject experiences the possibility and relative desirability 
of the behaviour (Cc)n. If the facilitation of the paths to (Aa)n, 
(Bb)a, (Ce)n is too weak or the block or inhibition too strong 
to permit immediate propagation of the impulses to neither of 
these effector constellations, the final reaction is suspended, in 
some cases without the constellations of these three paths ceasing 
to be activated. This is the neural background to the »struggle - 
or clash of motives> of older psychology. For »motives» are 
subjectively nothing but forms of behaviour considered possible = 
and experienced as at least somewhat desirable. Thus choice be- 
tween different motives in the meaning given to the word in 
everyday psychological language is nothing but an illusionary 
belief that a person is capable of deciding which of different 
kinds of behaviour experienced as possible and desirable he is 
going to execute. 

In other cases the paths to (Aa)n, (Bb)n, and (Cc)n are 
definitely blocked and then the behaviour problem in question 
is dropped and the psycho-neural activity proceeds along other 
paths. 

If the facilitation in the path from (Aa), to (Aa)n is very 
great and the block and inhibition insignificant, the constellations 
(Bb), and (Cc), may either not be put into activity at all or, 
if they are, this activity will be of low intensity and short dur- 
ation. The psychic events correlated to them will therefore be 
shadowy and evanescent and the behaviour modes they represent 
will scarcely appear either as possible or as desirable. In this 
case the activity will proceed in a fluent and easy way from 
(Aa), to (Aa)n and the process will approach to that of an 
automatic act, i. e. is a less complex kind of chain-reflex than 
the other alternatives put forth above. | 

Further it may happen that the tonus of the neural activity 
falls to such a level that the activity is disintegrated so that the 
psychic component disappears while a certain amount of activity 
15 going on in different paths. If now a sudden impulse of sen- 
sory or other nature reaches one of the paths where a low grade 
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activity is going on it can happen that an effector constellation 
is suddenly activated, revealing itself as a so called impulsive 
reaction that appears quite unprepared to the subject. Such pro- 
Cesses are not uncommon. 

In this connection it should be pointed out that neurone con- 
stellations can be stimulated to discharges of impulses nöt only 
through neural discharges coming from other neurones and 
elicited by sensory stimuli or otherwise, but also through changes 
in the inner environment of the neurones. 

It is especially when the amount of facilitation, block and 
inhibition in the constellation chains to (Aa)n, (Bb)n, and (Cc)n 
are nearly equal and the possibilities of the three different modes 
of behaviour are experienced as of about the same magnitude 
that the subject has the feeling of being able to choose anyone 
of them. This is an illusion: For, to begin with, the amounts of 
facilitation, block and inhibition are never quite equal in all 
constellation chains which are simultaneously or nearly simul- 
taneously in activity. Further, we do not know of any neural 
force that should be able to send the impulse stream in any 
direction if facilitation, block and inhibition were quite equal 
in all the constellation paths that constitute the neural bases of 
the experienced motives. When it is contended that in such cases 
the »soul» or »mind» represented through the »I» can decide 
whether to execute or abstain from at certain behaviour, this 
contention does not explain anything. For »soul» and »mind» are 
nothing but erroneously made abstractions of the psychic com- 
ponents of biopsychological events in man, taken as a personific- 
ation of these events and considered their spontaneous and in- 
dependent totality. Further, in reality the »I» is only a verbal 
symbol for the unity of organism in relation to the environment. 
According to Paul Valéry »V'étre de V'esprit» est »le petit homme 
qui est dans I homme». But there is no little man in man. This 
transcription of »soul», »mind», »I» indicates that all these con- 
cepts are of magic origin and in a theory on psycho-neural events 
in the organism of man there is no room for such concepts. 

Finally the constellations belonging to the (Aa), (Bb), (Cc) 
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chains are never put into activity simultaneously, but their ac- 
tivity is oscillating, whence the experience of different modes 
of behaviour is also oscillating, each one being represented 
singly as possible and desirable. This temporary singleness of 
these representations also contributes to the illusion Of: choice: 
The oscillating character of the activities in different chains 
of neurone constellations which are going on in a given space 
of time in a motive-choice situation also throws light on the 
nature of self-consciousness as a process of reflection on simul- 
taneous mental events. This conception seems to presuppose that 
two psycho-neural processes are going on simultaneously and 
independently, and that the contents of the p-components of one 
chain — the primary one — are in some way reflected by the 
p-components of the other — the secondary one — in the same 
time as they are activated. Such a process seems incomprehens- 
ible. And if one starts from the empirical statement that the 
activities in different chains of neurone constellations in a motive- 
choice situation are never quite simultaneous but swiftly oscillat- 
ing self-consciousness in the above meaning is illusory whereas 
the real happening seems to be that the primary psycho-neural 
process is repeatedly interrupted and switched on to constellations 
the p-components of which are to a great part memories of the 
experiences connected with the activity in the primary one. 
The psychic act experienced in automatisms shade impercept- 
ibly into those experienced in the most complex of chain reflex 
activity where appears the psychic event one is accustomed to 
call will or volition. Volition here signifies the most intensely 
experienced among the conative processes inherent in all psycho- 
neural activity of human beings. Thus the characteristic trait of 
the psychic act including volition is a high grade of intensity 
of the experience and a rather clear conception of a determined 
concrete line of behaviour which is considered as possible and 
relatively desirable. If a psychic act includes the element of 
volition this is an evidence that other modes of behaviour too 
have been found possible and even desirable and that there is 
a certain amount of resistance to the activity in the constellation 
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chain leading to the effector constellation which is experienced 
as the object of volition. For if the path from for instance (Aa): 
to (Aa)n is very strongly facilitated and the block and inhibition 
very weak, there is no chance for other constellation chains to 
come into activity and consequently no psychic act representing 
other modes of behaviour as possible and desirable will appear. 
Then the activity will pass smoothly along the path from (Aa), 
to (Aa)n and there will be no intense conative element with 
the character of volition in the rather feebly integrated psychic 
experience correlated to the neural activity. 

Everyday psychological self-observation shows that a very 
great part of our activity belongs to the automatisms and that 
the volitional activity is reserved for the instances when impulse 
volleys are switched on along different constellation chains lead- 
ing to different >competing» effector-neurones. Where the paths 
that the impulse can follow from the receptor to the effector 
neurones are firmly fixed by anatomic organization or facilitation 
there is no place for volitional psychic events. Thus in all be- 
haviour of this kind there is no place for questions about the 
»freedom of will». 

Very often the event is so devoid of psychic components and 
of remaining recollection that it approaches to a simple reflex. 
The fundamental arrangement of all neural happenings being 
an impulse passing through a certain chain of neurones and 
producing a certain reaction, even the most complex bio-psychic 
events follow the same plan, although the number of neurones 
and neurone constellation chains passed by impulses before their 
reaching the effector neurone or neurone constellations may be 
very numerous. Anyhow there is not the least evidence that the 
fundamental arrangement of the physiological events in the 
neurones, the simple reflexes, would be altered if the process 
going on in a neurone constellation chain is integrated from a 
neural one in to a psycho-neural and volitional one. 

It is a rather common belief that if a subject that finds him- 
self in a situation where he is strongly tempted to do something 
he does not morally approve, for instance a dishonest or even 
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a criminal action, has come to a firm resolution to abstain from 
this action he will not commit it. The illusionary character of 
such beliefs in firm resolutions are illustrated in a most striking 
way in Dostoiewsky's book Raskolnikow. 

The scene I am hinting at is to be found in the beginning of 
the book. Raskolnikow is in a miserable condition. He does not 
sleep. He hardly eats anything. He is positively haunted by the 
obsession of killing the old pawnbroker and torn by his »internal 
struggle» against this obsession. Then one summer afternoon he 
goes out for a walk. After having strolled about aimlessly in 
the city for a while he comes to a park on one of the islands 
in the Neva stream, lays himself down to rest and falls asleep. 
During several hours he has a deep and sound sleep, perhaps 
for the first time for ever so long. He wakes up, feels refreshed 
and healthy, looks at his murder obsession as something ab- 
normal and morbid and has a firm conviction of having got 
rid of it. 

On his way home he happens to pass the haymarket where a 
brisk trade is still going on. When passing by a stall he becomes 
aware of Lisaweta, sister of the pawnbroker, who has come to 
leave clothes for washing to an old woman. He happens to hear 
a fragment of the conversation between Lisaweta and the woman 
in the stall: at a certain day and hour Lisaweta will be at the 
stall to fetch the clothes. At the moment he gets to know that 
the pawnbroker will be alone at that time he knows that he is 
going to assassinate her. His conviction some moments ago of 
being quite relieved of his murderous obsession has vanished 
into thin air and after this moment his behaviour is a chain of 
more or less automatic acts until the catastrophe takes place. 

The psychological import of this series of happenings seems 
to be rather clear. The profound sleep in the open air after the 
lengthy rumination on: the assassination project produces an 
accidental rise of his general psycho-physiological condition. This 
15 accompanied by a higher tonus in the psychoneural processes 
experienced as resistance against the murder obsession. He be- 
lieves himself to have defeated once and for all this obsessiori 
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which he feels to be something alien to the normal and healthy 
part of his personality. He feels it as a relief, as a waking up 
from a bad dream. But the neurone constellations whose activity 
he has experienced as murder obsessions are strongly facilitated 
through the processes in them having gone on for a long time. 
Therefore his deliverance is but a deceitful belief. A haphazard 
sensory stimulus, in itself of the most trivial kind but having a 
special and disastrous importance to him on account of his 
psycho-neural preparedness (facilitation) for a certain kind of 
behaviour leads him to an action that changes at once his whole 
life. 

This chain of psychological events which is striking through 
the enormous distance between the trivial sensory impulse and 
its disastrous consequences may seem extraordinary and outside 
of ordinary human experience. Nevertheless, it is a common hap- 
pening in everyday psychological life, only the effects of such 
events are generally insignificant and therefore neither observed 
nor given their right psychological interpretation. This means 
that. even very strong purposes and resolutions with respect to 
future behaviour can be but illusionary conductors to rational 
behaviour. 


In behaviour preceded by psycho-neural processes where voli- 
tions occur, the problem seems to be reduced to the questions: 

1. Is there any reason to presume that in such cases the be- 
haviour event correlated to the neural activity in a given effector 
constellation (Aa)n should be conditioned not by the total bio- 
psychical processes in the preceding constellation chain, but only 
by the volitional components of the activity in the same con- 
stellation chain? 

The very content of this question seems to make a positive 
answer unacceptable, since there is not the least empirical sup- 
port for such a supposition. 

The above question seems to be a special instance of a more 
general question. 
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2. Is there any reason to presume that the total psychic event 
as a sign of an activity of a certain kind in (Aa), is the cause 
of the total psychic event in (Aa); and so on, so that these 
events would not have taken place if the previous constellations 
had been disintegrated to A,;, A» and so on? 

The answer to this question must be negative since it is em- 
pirically stated that the psycho-neural event in (Aa)n can origin- 
ate from a series of disintegrated constellations on the path be- 
tween (Aa), to (Aa)n. Every time a man wakes up after a 
dreamless sleep, after a total narcosis, after a swoon, an epileptic 
seizure, a brain contusion with loss of consciousness, this process 
takes place. 

This leads to another still more general question: 

3. Is there any reason to presume that the presence of psychic 
events as signs of processes in neurone constellations have any 
import to the behaviour? 

Every psychic event is the sign of a process of a special kind 
going on in a given neurone constellation. Thus the psychic event 
p is the sign of a special process N in a given constellation 
according to the identity formula N (t, o, s . . .)=Np. If 

BERG 


the process in N is changed so that it can be expressed by the 
formula Np (t, 0, s+: . .)=N the p disappears. The process 
BETEAG 


in a given constellation is therefore not identical in the two 
cases Np and N. Moreover there is no empirical evidence that 
N-processes going on in a given constellation as expressed 
through the latter formula should follow the same paths and 
activate the same effector neurones as Np-processes going on in 
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the same constellation chain. Even if there are instances when 
this happens, as with spontaneous ideas, these may be exceptions 
conditioned by special factors. 

There is, however, another instance which seems to support 
the presumption that the p-factor is without influence on the 
behaviour result. As pointed out above some of the automatisms 
of everyday life as, for instance, walking, speech, manual hability 
in different trades, certain artistic skill and so on are learned 
by exercise through” activities in chains of Np-constellations 
where the p-component is experienced in a very intense way. In 
proportion as the function improves the p-component is reduced 
and when the worker has acquired his maximum of skill the 
functions are more or less automatized, i. e. the p-component 
may approach to zero. What is more, if the subject tries to exe- 
cute a series of automatized and highly facilitated behaviour 
acts not as automatisms but as fully conscious acts, the result is 
generally deteriorated. 

The empirical evidence thus being contradictory this most im- 
portant question cannot yet be answered, and one has to stop 
at the sceptical attitude. 


Is Extstence a Univocal or a Multivocal 
Expression? 


By 


Sven Edvard Rodhe. 


I 


Knowledge consists of perceptions or ideas which are true and 
as true are distinguished from false ideas, from imaginations 
and illusions. Applying them alternatively I take the synonymous 
terms »idea» and »perception» in their most general sense, as 
covering all the different forms of knowledge — from abstract 
thoughts to concrete sense-perceptions — which are expressed in 
judgements and propositions. »Judgements» certainly is the most 
common answer to the question what it is that is true. But 
»judgement», variously understood as a synthetic activity of the 
mind or as a psychical attitude, »belief», and a logical complex 
of elements, »the proposition», indicates problems, indubitably 
of great importance, but which I still do not wish to enter upon 
in this connexion, thinking as I do that the psychological and 
logical interpretation of the nature of judgement has no immediate 
bearing on the following epistemological argumentation." Thus 


+ Beside the »subjectivistic> and the »objectivistic> conception of judgement 
there is also the »idealistic> one, according to which thought and reality are 
identified in the judgement and every judgement is both true and false. This 
position is not now in vogue, but has recently been skilfully defended by H. H. 
Joachim in his posthumous work Logical Studies, 1948. In general the different 
conceptions are used as arguments for different epistemological positions, but 
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I prefer to use »perception» or »idea» as general expressions for 
what is true or for what constitutes knowledge. 

All perceptions, in whatever way they may occur, are percep- 
tions of something. To be conscious is to be conscious of some- 
thing. A distinction is to be made between consciousness, i. e. 
my perceiving, and what I am conscious of, i. e. what I perceive. 
Consciousness is one thing, its content or object, whatsoever I 
may be conscious of, is another. The green colour of the lamp 
is not the same thing as my perceiving the green colour, a castle 
in the air is not to be identified with my thinking or dreaming 
about it, the movement of the earth around the sun must be 
distinguished from my knowing it, and a right action differs 
from my perceiving a right action. A distinction is thus to be 
maintained between consciousness and its content or object. But 
it should on the other hand also be borne in mind that conscious- 
ness always is consciousness of something, or that it always has 
a content or an object. It seems to me perfectly clear not only that 
that which I am perceiving is not the same as my perceiving it, 
but also that I cannot perceive without perceiving something. 
Whatever thoughts, ideas or sense-perceptions I may have there 
is always something that I see, conceive or think about. There 
are no »mere ideas» in the sense of a mere perceiving without 
:a content or an object. I am, as conscious, always conscious of or 
perceiving something. 

What is perceived and the perceiving of it may then be te- 
garded as making up a whole. In fact, these elements are genet- 
ally regarded as constituting such a whole in so far as the terms 
»idea» and »perception» stand for such wholes in the common 
usage of the words. But their complex character is not always 

. understood, and the use of the words is not always consistent. 
It may therefore be emphasized that »idea» or »perception» 
denotes a whole composed of two distinct elements, one of 


without entering upon the question of the nature of judgement I venture to sug- 
gest that the different interpretations of thé judgement do not determine but are 
determined by different theories of truth and reality, the latter being the more 
fundamental notions: : 
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which, the content or the object, always is present when the 
other, consciousness, is present. »Idea» or »perception» conse- 
quently does not denote only the one element of the whole, viz. 
consciousness or the element of perceiving, but the combination 
of this element and the other, viz. the content or the object or 
what is perceived, as together composing a whole. 

What is perceived, »the given», has, whatever it may be, its 
specific character. In each special case the given has its definite 
properties and consists, if it is a whole, of its definite parts. By 


its properties — qualities and relations — and as consisting of! 


its parts that which is given in a special case is what it is and 
differs as a distinct entity from other entities which are char- 
acterized in some other way: The lamp with its green colour is 
one thing, the castle in the air with its walls and towers is another 
entity, and by their specific properties both differ from the move- 
ment of the earth around the sun and the right action, which, 
each in its own way, are characterized by wholly different pro- 
perties; and all these objects are as different sets of various 
properties distinguished from consciousness, the characteristics of 
which do not belong to any of the objects mentioned.” 

The given or what is perceived is called the »content» of the 
perception or the idea when it is regarded together with the 
consciousness as an element of the whole which is constituted 
of that which is perceived and the perceiving of it. Regarded in 
abstraction from this whole and consequently regarded as not 
being perceived it is called the »object» of the perception. The 
fact that that which is perceived and the perceiving of it make 


” In passing, it may be remarked that the distinction between »object» and 
»set of properties» which in recent philosophy has been maintained above all by 
B. Russell seems to me to be wrong, and the same is, consequently, the case with 
his well-known distinction between »knowledge by acquaintance» and »knowledge 
by description» (cf. especially The Problems of Philosophy, 17 ed., 1943). The 
former distinction seems to me to involve the conception of the substance of an 
object or of its reality as something else than its other characteristics, and this 
distinction determines the latter, which, if epistemologically relevant at all, in- 
volves the old conception of a twofold knowledge. For reasons which will be 
clear by the following argumentation I think that these conceptions are untenable. 
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up'a whole does of course not exclude the possibility of abstract- 
ing the one or the other element of the whole and regarding it 
by itself. I can disregard the content and consider the conscious- 
ness in abstracto if I want to study, as I do in psychology, the 
mere perceiving or the function of consciousness without regard 
to the character of the given objects. From the whole which is 
constituted by the consciousness and its content I also and in 
the same way can exclude the element of perceiving, and the 
result of such an abstraction is the »object> or what is given as 
it is per se, i. e. as made up of its specific properties with the 
exception of the property of its being given. 

The object thus is the content of an idea stripped of its being 
perceived, and the content of an idea is its object as perceived. 
It may be worth while to stress this point, especially with regard 
to the rather common view that the »content» and the »object» 
of an idea are to be distinguished in such a way that that which 
is the content can never be the object and, conversely, that which 
is the object can never be the content of an idea. The making 
of such a distinction is often regarded as the first step from a 
naive realistic position towards a more philosophical attitude. 
With arguments usually taken from cases of illusory sense-per- 
ception, where a physical thing looks or appears different from 
what it is, it is contended that what is given can never be the 
thing itself but that the given always is the »content» of the 
idea and distinguished by its subjective character or in some other 
way from the »object» or the thing as it is by itself. The classical 
expression for this view, even if not directly motivated with 
arguments taken from the theory of sense-perception, is Kant's 
distinction between sensations and thing-in-itself, preserved in 
the neo-kantian movement. But one also finds the view in 
Meinong's theory of objects and in the phenomenology of Hus- 
serl, as well as in the discussion of the distinction between sense- 
data and physical objects in modern English realism and in the 
positivism now in vogue. The view leads to, the rather curious 
question of how it is possible to speak of an external world and 
of how we can go beyond ourselves and perceive such a world, 
16 
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the given always being the content of our ideas, and as to its 
nature different from external objects or things. The pheno- 
menalistic trend of thought 'in classical and in modern philo- 
sophy, especially Kantianism and modern positivism, according 
to which the objects of knowledge are to be interpreted in terms 
of perceptional content and to be understood as in some way 
logical constructions of such a content, may be regarded as an 
attempt to solve this problem. 

It is not my intention here to discuss the theories intimated, 
nor to try to solve the problem of illusory sense-perception. But — 
in so far as the theories in question represent, presuppose Or 
implicate the view that that which is the content of an idea, as 
subjectively or in some other way determined, has another nature 
than that which is the object of the idea or the thing as it is by 
itself, I think that they are in the wrong. There are, certainly, 
facts, and other facts than the fact of illusory sense-perception, 
the interpretation of which seems to imply such a distinction 
between the content of an idea and its object.” None the less, 
the distinction itself is, I think, untenable and the facts in ques- 
tion must accordingly be explained in a way which does not 
presuppose or imply such a distinction. If what is given is the 
content and if what is the content by its nature is different from 
that which is the object of the idea or the thing as it is by itself, 
the object cannot be perceived and cannot be determined as dif- 
ferent from that which is the content, and the distinction breaks 
down. You cannot maintain that that which is given or is the 
content of the idea has a certain nature and as such is to be 
distinguished from the object of the idea as having another 
nature, because you cannot perceive what the object is and con- 
ceive it as different from the content, if that which is the object 
is not given but the given is only what is the content of the idea. 
If you make a distinction between the content and the object of 


> Arguments for the distinction in question have in recent philosophy been 
discussed at some length and with special regard to modern realism e. SIHys NE 
Findlay, Meinong's Theory of Objects, 1933, pp. 1 ff. and by A. C. Ewing, 
Idealism, 1934, pp. 290 ff. 
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the idea, you must know what the object is and thus be able to 
perceive it. The very distinction between the content and the 
object of the idea presupposes the possibility of the being given 
of that which is the object and thus of its being the content of 
the idea. A distinction between the content and the object of the 
idea may then be upheld, but not as if that which is the content 
of the idea as to its nature were different from that which is 
the object and as if that which is the object could not be per- 
ceived as it is by itself and be the content of the idea.” As to 
the special problems connected with illusory sense-perceptions 
a solution which does not presuppose the possibility of perceiv- 
ing the object as it is by itself also seems to me to be out of 
the question. 

Accordingly, if the object is the content of the idea stripped 
of its being perceived, and the content is the object as perceived, 
it is misleading to characterize the idea or the perception, as is 
often done, as an internal mental state. An idea is not or, more 
precisely, is not always only an internal mental state. Looking 
at the lamp on the table I perceive or have an idea of it. This 
does not mean that I have a mental image as the content of my 
idea, or for that matter any image at all, which in some way 
corresponds with or by which in some way I should be referring 
to the object in question, the lamp on the table. In fact, the 
content of my idea zs the physical thing, the lamp on the table, 
with its colour, its form, its place in space and so on. This is 
what I perceive, and as perceived by me it is the content of my 
perception. Thus, in this case, the idea consists of a physical 
element, the content, and a mental one, viz. my perceiving. In 
other cases, such as in the case of the idea of the castle in the 
air, the content of course has no physical character in the ordinary 
sense, nor is it, however, a complex of such properties as char- 


24 The principle of this argument is the same as that which among other 
things determines Berkeley's criticism of Locke or Fichte's criticism of Kant. Their 

arguments are, I think, most instructive also with regard to modern thinking. The 
— idealistic conclusions put forward by Berkeley and Fichte do not, however, seem 
to me to be well-grounded as will be made clear by the following discussion. 
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acterize my perceiving or Consciousness as a mental entity. The 
only case, in which the idea with its content can be characterized 


as a purely internal mental state, seems in fact to be the case of 


self-consciousness, i. e. the idea the content of which is my own 
consciousness. Ideas or perceptions could be characterized as 
purely internal mental states only if my own consciousness were 
the sole object of my perceiving. And only if my ideas are deter- 


mined as internal states, the problem of an external world and | 


of my getting beyond myself to conceive this external world 
would be a significant problem. But certainly my own conscious- 
ness is not the primary, nor the sole object of my perceiving. 
Surely I have many other ideas or ideas with other contents than 
the rather abstract idea of my own consciousness. Thus I think 
it misleading to characterize my ideas as internal states; in all 
my ideas, except in the idea of my own consciousness, I am going 
beyond myself, grasping an external world, i. e. something that 
is different from my perceiving and my consciousness. 

These considerations are of consequence to the question of 
what is meant by a true idea. 


II 


It is clear that a true idea does not, or does not only, mean 
an idea of something and of something with a definite char- 
acter, the given. In fact, in every one of my ideas I am perceiving 
something and something of a definite character. But certainly 
not every one of my ideas is true. The true idea cannot be 
defined only as an idea of the given. 

But on the other hand it is also clear that an idea is not true 
as being an idea of something else than that which is given in it. 
The very conception of an idea as being an idea of something 
else than of that which is given in it is absurd: it involves the 
contradiction of my perceiving something which I do not per- 
ceive. The true idea, therefore, cannot be defined as an idea of 
something else than that which is given. 

It is, thus, not possible to maintain a correspondence theory 
of truth, according to which the content of the idea or what is 
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given in it is something else by its nature than the object, and 
the true idea is defined as the idea the content of which cor- 
responds to the object. In that case the true idea is determined 
as an idea in which I perceive something else, viz. »the object», 
than that which is given or that which I perceive, viz. »the con- 
tent», a contention which is certainly self-contradictory. Pre- 
supposing the same distinction between the content and the ob- 
ject of the idea the so called coherence theory of truth tries to 
evade the difficulty of the correspondence theory by understand- 
ing the relation of correspondence between content and object 
as a relation of coherence between the content of the idea and 
the content of other ideas. But the contradiction remains. The 
true idea is still determined as an idea in which I perceive what 
I perceive, viz. the content of the idea, but also something else 
which is not the content of the idea and which, accordingly, I 
do not perceive, viz. the content of other ideas in their relation 
to the given content. Neither the correspondence theory nor the 
coherence theory thus gives a satisfactory answer to the question 
what is meant by a true idea. This does not mean that it is 
wrong or meaningless to speak of a true idea as an idea cor- 
responding to the object or cohering with other ideas. But then 
one or several true ideas are always presupposed, and correspond- 
ence and coherence respectively means a relation between the 
content of a certain idea and the content of these other ideas 
which are presupposed to be true. An idea may be said to be 
true as corresponding to the object in the sense of having a cor- 
responding object or the same object as another idea which is 
recognised as being true. And in the same way an idea may be 
said to be true as cohering with other ideas the truth of which 
is manifest. But this cannot be understood as determinations or 
definitions of what is meant by a true idea. If this were the 
case, it would just mean a begging of the question, because the 
definition would then involve that which is to be defined, namely 
the truth.” 


3 The vicious circle of defining the truth of an idea by the relation of the 
idea to true ideas is usually to be met with in the form of a distinction between 
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The fact remains that an idea is not true as being an idea of 
something else than that which is given in the idea. Neverthe- 
less the true idea cannot be defined merely as the idea of that 
which is given in it. What matters, surely, is the given, but also 
what the given is. That which is perceived is in some but not 
in all cases such that the idea of it is true. In every case the 
object perceived or the content of the idea has a definite char- 
acter, but in some cases it has a definite character which is deter- 
mined in such a way that the perceiving of it is true. The true 
idea is to be defined not as the idea of something of a definite 
character but as the idea of something of a certain definite char- 
acter. And in accordance with the common usage of the words 
this character may be called the existence or the reality of the 
object. Thus, when that which is perceived is real, the idea is 
true. An idea which is always the idea of something of a definite 
character is a true idea when it is an idea of something with the 
character of being real. The true idea is the idea the content or 
object of which exists or is real. 

Now it may well be asked: wherein then does this certain 
character consist which is called existence or reality and by 
which the object or the content of the true idea is characterized 
and the truth of the idea is determined? Though near at hand 
this question, however, is precipitated. It rests on the presup- 
position that the character of being real is and can be a char- 


two different kinds of knowledge or perceiving, one being in some way immedi- 
ate and as for its truth unproblematic, the other resting on the first as on the 
foundation of knowledge. Jacobi's famous distinction between Intuitive Reason 
and Experience is an example from classical philosophy of this view. But the 
same epistemological principle, although in a different psychological setting, is also 
embodied e. g. in B. Russell's distinction between »knowledge by acquaintance» 
and »knowledge by description», above referred to. In modern unphilosophical 
and also in philosophical thinking there is, I think, a general tendency to regard 
»Sense-perception» Or »experience» as an epistemologically unproblematic found- 
ation of knowledge in relation to which truth is to be defined. And this general 
tendency, in which the fallacy mentioned is involved, seems to me to account for 


the fact that the fundamental problem of knowledge is often overlooked and not 
understood in its radical form. 


Asrikälkrmmatedtr er 
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acteristic, belonging to the objects of true ideas. But this very 


- Presupposition must be called in question. The terms »existence» 


and »real» do not at all seem to denote a certain characteristic 
or property which can be predicated. That they have no such 
meaning is rather generally maintained and most authoritatively 
perhaps by Aristotle in his De inter pretatione and by Kant in his 
criticism of the ontological proof in the Kritik der reinen Ver- 
nunft. On the other hand the determination of truth and the 
possibility of distinguishing the true idea from a false one seems 
to presuppose that the terms in question do denote a characteristic 
or a property which can be predicated. In fact, they are also, 
again and again, used as predicates. The question therefore is 
this: the terms »existence» and »teal» as designations of the ob- 
ject of the true idea, do they or do they not denote a property 
which can be predicated, and if not, what do they stand for and 
what kind of expressions do they belong to? 

We are constantly using »real» as a predicate and as denoting 
a property which belongs to the objects of our knowledge. We 


— are saying »this is real» of a thing which is given in knowledge 


just as we say »this is green» of a thing which with its definite 
colour is given in our perception and knowledge. Yet it seems 
clear that »real» does not denote a certain property which char- 
acterizes an object or a thing in the same way, or in some cor- 
responding way, as the green colour characterizes an object. How 
a thing is constituted can be stated by a description which con- 
tains an enumeration of the properties of the thing in question. 
By each property predicated in such a description something new 
and more is said about the thing. But this does not seem to be 
the case with »existence» or »real». If we say about a thing, 
already described by enumeration of some of its properties, that 
it is real, we do not seem to say anything about the thing that 
adds to its description. The existence of a thing has, as it were, 
no place as a certain property in the enumeration of the pro- 
perties, i. e. the qualities and relations, by which the thing is 
characterized. However complete such a description may be, the 
property of being real is not to be found in it. Thus »existence» 
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or »real» do not seem to denote a property which can be pre- 
dicated. 

In fact, »existence» cannot possibly denote such a property. If 
real were a certain property among the other properties which 
belong to the objects of knowledge, these other properties would 
be unreal, but this is not the case. The lamp which is standing 
on the table is green. It is also real. If now real were a property 
among others, the relation of the lamp to the table, being one 
of its characteristics, would not be real, real being supposed to 


be another of its properties; in the same way the relation of the = 


lamp to the table, being one of its characteristics, is not green, 
the greenness in fact being another property belonging to the 
lamp. But if the lamp, standing on the table, is real, surely its 
standing on the table is real. Or in general: if something is real, 
its properties are real; but then real cannot possibly be one of 
the properties which characterize a thing. 

It thus seems clear that being real is not a property which can 
be predicated. This is also rather generally admitted. Yet it is 
rather commonly maintained that existence, none the less, is a 
predicate. The conception of existence as a property, rejected 
when stated in its simple form, returns in a more subtle form. 
The being real of a thing is not seldom identified with a property 
which in fact belongs to objects of knowledge and is thus re- 
garded as a property which can be predicated. This identification 
lies near at hand. If »real» is commonly used as if it were a 
property but if on reflexion one finds that there is no special 
property »real» among the properties which belong to the objects 
of knowledge, one may be inclined to seize upon one of the 
properties, a quality or a relation, which in fact characterizes a 
great many objects of knowledge and in particular those which 
for some reason are subject to special interest; and one may be 
inclined to answer the question what »real» means with a refer- 
ence to this property. Thus the being real of the object has been 
understood either, by idealists and spiritualist philosophers, as 
the object's having a mental or spiritual nature; or, by materi- 
alists, as its having a material structure; or, by positivists, as its 
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being given in actual or possible sense-perception; or, by philo- 
sophizing scientists, as its appearing with determined regularity; 

Or, more commonly, as its belonging to a spatio-temporal con- 
text. 

Against such views it must, however, in the first place be re- 
marked that they seem to rest on a confusion. When we say 
about a thing that it is real we simply do not mean that it has 
a certain mental or material structure, or that it is given in actual 
sense-perception, or that it belongs to a spatio-temiporal context 
or anything like that. That which is real may be, and in many 
cases certainly is, characterized by one or another of these char- 
acteristics, but by its reality is not meant its being thus char- 
acterized. If a thing is characterized in such a way, it is never 
meaningless to ask if it is also real, or self-contradictory to deny 
that it exists, which would be the case, if by its reality were 
meant one of these properties. Thus, just as »real» does not 
seem to denote a quite specific property, it does not seem to 
denote any one of the properties which in fact characterize some 

” objects of our knowledge. To identify the being real with one of 
these is to commit the fallacy of confusing being real with a 
certain property of the existing things. 

If it is none the less maintained that the being real of a thing 
is to be identified with and consists in its having one of the 
properties which in fact belong to the real thing, it may secondly 
be remarked that this does not only seem to be due to a con- 
fusion but that it cannot possibly be the case. Even if it were 
possible to point out a property which belongs not only to some 
or most objects but to every object of knowledge, a property 
which necessarily characterizes only the object or the content of 
the true idea cannot possibly be pointed out. Any quality or 
relation, advanced as the characteristic property of that which is 
given in the true idea, may also belong and often does belong 
to that which is given in a false idea. The reality of what is 
given, if it is real, does not consist in its being given in actual 
or possible sense-perception, as is held by popular empiricism 
and modern positivism. Even if the being given in a sense-per- 
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ception were a characteristic of the object of the true idea and 
what I see, hear or feel is generally real, it may also occur that 
my perception is false. Of course I may be mistaken also in my 
»experience» or in my actual and possible sense-perceptions. But 
then the content of my experience is not real; and the reality 
of the object cannot consist in its relation to sense-perception. 
Similarly, when I am perceiving something as belonging to the 
spatio-temporal context, my idea is not eo ipso true. Even if the 
belonging to a spatio-temporal context were a characteristic of 
every object of knowledge, I may have an idea of whatever it 
may be, imagining that it belongs to the spatio-temporal context. 
But my imagination is not a true idea and what I imagine is not 
real, even if in my imagination I perceive something with the 
characteristic of belonging to the spatio-temporal context. Seeing 
a ghost wandering through the room here and now I have not 
a true idea of a real object, although I have an actual sense- 
perception of the ghost and the ghost itself is determined as to 
its place in space and time. In general, »real» cannot possibly 
denote such a common relation or quality, for any such predicate 
Or property is at the utmost — if there be any such property at 
all — a necessary condition of the truth of the idea, but it is 
not, like the reality of the object, a sufficient condition. If it were 
possible to point out a property which belongs to every object 
of knowledge certainly no idea is true the object or content of 
which does not have the property in question. But for the given 
to have this property is not enough. The idea may be false, even 
if the content is characterized by this certain property. But if the 
content or object of the idea is real, the idea cannot be false, 
the true idea ex definitione being the idea of something real. 


III 


>Existence» Or »real» do not seem to denote and also cannot 
possibly in any sense denote a property which as other properties, 
i e. qualities and relations, belongs to the content of the true 
idea. But then »real» cannot possibly denote anything but the 
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object itself. The existence or the reality of a thing is not a pro- 
perty which belongs to the object of knowledge and can be pre- 
dicated of it, but the existence of the thing is the thing itself 
with all its properties. 

If, however, »real» in no regard denotes a certain property 
which as a common characteristic belongs to a multiplicity of 
things, but signifies the thing itself, »real» seems to have as 
many different meanings as there are different things and dif- 
ferent objects of perception. The meaning of »real» seems to 
change in accordance with the different objects perceived, and 
the expression means in each new case something new, namely 
just this, the object which with its specific qualities and relations 
in this case is given and is designed as real. The meaning of the 
term seems to coincide with the concept of the object which in 
each special case is perceived: that this lamp is real seems to 
mean that this lamp is this lamp, that this table is real to mean 
that this table is this table, and so on. »Real» thus would have 
no definite meaning of its own. »Existence» seems to be a multi- 
vocal expression. 

This, however, cannot possibly be the case. Firstly, when we 
are asserting that a thing exists or is real, I think we do mean 
something and something quite definite by the expressions 
»exists» and »real». A judgement by which we judge a thing to 
be real is not a mere tautology, which it would be if the meaning 
of »real» coincided with the concept of the thing in question 
and existence were only a multivocal expression. It may be dif- 
ficult to state what »real» exactly means, but that it has a distinct 
meaning can scarcely be denied. And, secondly, if there is a 
multitude of ideas of different things, and if certain of these 
ideas are true, namely those ideas in which not only something 
is perceived, which is the case with every idea, but in which 
something real is perceived, the meaning of real cannot possibly 
be identical with the concept of what is given in each special 
case and thus lack a distinct meaning of its own. If this were 
the case, there would be no difference between true ideas and 
false ones. The result would be a general scepticism, according 
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to which the difference between true and false disappears and 
consequently knowledge would be done away with. But certainly 
there is knowledge and a difference between true ideas and false 
ones. And knowledge presupposes a distinct meaning of the 
term real, »real» being the sign of the content or the object of 
the true idea. »Existence» then, as not denoting a characteristic 
which can be predicated but as denoting the thing itself, seems 
to be a multivocal expression, but cannot possibly be understood 
as such an expression. It therefore seems necessary to regard - 
»existence» as a univocal expression. In general, although most 
commonly by implication, it is also regarded as such an expres- 
sion. 

From the conception of existence as univocal one is, however, 
forced into a rather peculiar position, which, nevertheless, is 
represented by some of the most profound thinkers on epistemo- 
logical matters. If »real» is a univocal expression and if it means 
the object itself and not a certain property which characterizes 
an object and is common to a plurality of objects, there can, 
consistently, be one and only one object which is real. And this 
object itself can only be characterized by its reality and by no 
other properties, existence being no property among others or, 
if a property, a property which excludes all other properties as 
untreal. The meaning of »real» as a univocal term coincides with 
the concept of the Absolute or that beside which nothing exists 
and the nature of which solely consists in its reality. 

This position, according to which there is one and only one 
object of knowledge and according to which the sole object of 
knowledge is characterized only by its existence, is to be met with 
even at the origin of western thought. With simple clearness it 
was stated by Parmenides. The sole object of knowledge to him 
is »what is», to 80v, which he plastically describes as a sphere, 
motionless, indivisible, in every direction the same and in need 
of nothing, all these attributes, however, being mere negative 
determinations of what positively can only be determined as 
>what is». And ever since the conception of the Absolute has 
haunted the minds of philosophers throughout the centuries. 
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Most carefully worked out and systematically conceived perhaps 
by Spinoza in his doctrine of the Substance it has often been 
dismissed as a fantastic metaphysical idea, but just as often it 
has returned as an idea of fundamental importance. And it is, 
I think, not only from a historical but also from a systematical 
point of view an important idea. It is important as being the 
logical outcome of the common and seemingly innocent assump- 
tion that »existence» or »real» as designations of the objects of 
true ideas are univocal expressions. The implications of this 
assumption are not often followed up as far as to the idea of 
the Absolute, a quality or a relation of some kind usually by sub- 
reption being taken for what real means. But if it be assumed 
that real is a common univocal expression having a quite distinct 
meaning of its own just as such concepts as for example »green» 
or »lamp> or »standing on the table», and if what logically fol- 
lows from this assumption is explicitly stated, the result will be 
the conception of the Absolute. And conversely, if it be asked 
what lies behind philosophical speculation on the Absolute and 
what determines this rather peculiar idea, the answer must be 
that the logical presupposition is the assumption that existence 
is a univocal notion, even if this rarely, if ever, is explicitly 
stated. But it is, I think, necessary, if existence is assumed to be 
univocal, to accept the absolutistic position or, if this position 
is rejected, to put the univocity of »real» into question. The 
importance of philosophical absolutism consists in its bringing 
to light the difficulties of the general assumption of existence 
as a univocal expression. 

The absolutistic line of thought is brought to its critical point 
in Absolute Idealism. The general difficulty of Absolutism con- 
sists in the problem of explaining how, the Absolute being pre- 
supposed, there can be a multitude of objects and how it is pos- 
sible to have knowledge of these: if knowledge consists in per- 
ceiving what is real and if what is real is one and only one 
object, the nature of which is its reality, how is it then to be 
explained that, none the less, knowledge in fact consists in a 
multitude of different true ideas of a multitude of different 
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existing objects? A solution of this problem is for example vainly 
to be asked for in Spinoza's philosophy; Spinoza cannot explain 
how there can be a multitude of »modi» or, the modi being pre- 
supposed, how they are related to the Substance. But the general 
difficulty of Absolutism takes a special and more critical form. 
If the Absolute is the object of the true idea and if it is that 
which is real, everything else is excluded as unreal and thus not 
only the multitude of objects which are perceived in knowledge, 
but also the perceiving of the Absolute and the percipient sub- 


ject itself. The Absolute therefore cannot be the content of a 


presupposed subjective perception. If anything at all the Abso- 
lute can be nothing else than its being perceived. That this in 
fact is the case and that it in this way is necessary to take the 
Absolute into account and the Absolute as identical with its 
being perceived, is, I think, from an epistemological point of 
view, the leading idea of Absolute Idealism, as worked out in 
the 19th century by Fichte, Schelling and Hegel in German philo- 
sophy, by Boström in Swedish, by Green and Bradley in British, 
and by Royce in American philosophy. Consistently leaving most 
of the epistemological theories behind them as rather superficial 
and short-sighted efforts they elaborate their systems as as many 
different attempts to understand Reality as the identity of sub- 
ject and object in Absolute Self-consciousness; and this is in fact 
the problem which logically follows from the assumption that 
»real» as the designation of the object of the true idea is a uni- 
vocal expression. But in the fundamental conception of Absolute 
Idealism there is a contradiction involved, and this contradiction 
cannot be regarded as a problem which it is possible to solve. 
The contradiction consists in the identification of the content or 
the object with its being perceived, the object and the perceiv- 
ing of it none the less being regarded as distinct entities. Con- 
sciousness or perceiving, which is a mental fact, is in Absolutism 
as always to be distinguished from the content of the conscious- 
ness or what is perceived, which according to Absolutism is not 
a mental fact but Reality or the Absolute, characterized exclu- 
sively by its reality, and yet consciousness in Absolute Idealism 
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is identified with its content and Reality with the perceiving of 
it. And this is and remains a contradiction which cannot be 
»solved» by an appeal to a dialectical method (Fichte, Hegel), 
or to an intellectual intuition (Schelling), or to feeling (Bradley), 
or to anything else. Having its force in its consistency Absolute 
Idealism and with it philosophical absolutism in general at last 
collapses in this contradiction. But if thus the absolutistic posi- 
tion is dissolved in the fundamental contradiction of Absolute 
Idealism and accordingly must be rejected, the conception of 
existence as a univocal expression must also be rejected. 

The connexion between the assumption that existence is uni- 
vocal and the position of Absolute Idealism may be emphasized 
with special regard to the realistic reaction of the 20th century 
against the idealism of the 19th century. This reaction is repre- 
sented by such philosophers as Meinong and Husserl in German 
philosophy, by G. E. Moore with his famous Refutation of Ideal- 
ism in English philosophy, by the so called New Realists in 
America, and in Sweden by the so called Uppsala-school with 
its »critique-of subjectivism», advanced by Hägerström and Pha- 
lén. The general objection against Idealism, äs raised by these 
philosophers and their followers, aims at showing that Idealism 
rests on an erroneous identification of consciousness with its 
content or object. And this objection is, I think, pertinent, in so 
far as Idealism in fact involves the identification referred to. 
But none the less I think that the realistic criticism of Idealism 


has failed to grasp the essential contention of Idealism. Idealistic 


philosophers have not been forced to their paradoxical position 
by taking the consequences of a supposed incapacity to disting- 
uish between consciousness and its content or object, an impres- 
sion generally conveyed by realistic criticism. Idealism involves 
the identification in question, but it is not based on it. In Ideal- 
ism there are definite reasons for the identification of the object 
with the perceiving mind. The identification follows as a logical 
conclusion from these reasons, which are to be found in the 
difficulties connected with the concept of existence. Absolute 
Idealism is to be regarded as a consistent and advanced criticism 
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of traditional realistic Absolutism which in its turn is the logical 
outcome of the assumption that the concept of existence is 
univocal. Because »real» is a univocal expression and because 


it does not denote a property among others but the object itself 


and, consequently, the absolute object which can only be char- 
acterized by its reality, and because this object cannot possibly 


be anything else than the perceiving of it, the object must be : 


identified with the perceiving mind: this is the line of thought 
underlying Absolute Idealism. But it is precisely this line of 
thought that the realistic critics of Idealism seem to have failed 
to grasp. In their objections against the erroneous idealistic ident- 


ification they have not, I think, paid due regard to the reasons 


for the identification in question. And in failing to recognize 


distinctly the fundamental reasons of Idealism the realists expose | 


themselves to the risk of relapsing into Idealism by accepting 
implicitly the presuppositions of the latter. The idealistic turn 
of Husserl's thinking in its latter phase is significant in this 
regard. Significant is also the common tendency of modern 
Realism to pass into positivism. And positivism is a form of 
idealism. It is Absolute Idealism in the making, just as the 
phenomenalism of Kant is a preparatory stage to the absolute 
idealism of Fichte and Hegel, or as the consequences of Hume's 
sceptical positivism are to be found in the idealism of Green and 
Bradley. With regard to modern Realism it may thus be empha- 
sized that Idealism is not to be refuted only by showing that it 
involves an erroneous identification of consciousness with its 
content or object. It is necessary to go back to that which deter- 
mines this identification of Idealism and accordingly, in reject- 
ing Idealism with its erroneous and self-contradictory identific- 
ation of that which is perceived with the perceiving of it, to give 
up the assumption that »existence» is a univocal expression. 


IV 


The result seems to be that »existence» or »real» as designing 
the object of the true idea are neither multivocal nor univocal 
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expressions. Trying to understand them as multivocal expressions 
one is led to the conclusion that they must be univocal, but try- 
ing to understand them as univocal expressions one becomes 
involved in unavoidable contradictions. It remains then to ask 
if »existence» is an expression which is in some way both multi- 
vocal and univocal. In fact I think it is. »Existence» is to be 
understood as an expression that is multivocal as well as univocal, 
and I think it is possible to understand it in this way without 
making oneself guilty of contradiction and without becoming 
involved in the difficulties which follow from the attempts to 
understand the expressions either as only multivocal or as only 
univocal. There exists, in fact, a great number of expressions 
which, however more exactly they are to be determined, no 
doubt are to be characterized as being both multivocal and uni- 
vocal. »Existence» seems to me to belong to this kind or class 
of expressions. 

The expressions which I have in mind are such expressions 
as for example »I>», »this», »now», »hete». These expressions are 
in traditional logic known as »designations». In modern logic 
they are sometimes called »demonstrative symbols» or »logically 
proper names». In the language of Principia Mathematica they 
may also be called sincomplete symbols» or symbols which have 
a »definition in use». Or they may with Husserl be named »essen- 
tially occasional expressions».” It is, however, my intention neither 
to dispute about names nor to raise all the unsolved logical 
problems which are connected with these expressions. I only 
wish to make clear their character of being multivocal as well 
as univocal in order to understand »existence» in the same way 
and see what this implies from an epistemological point of 
view. 

Having a distinct meaning of their own but nevertheless in 
each special case also meaning something peculiar the éxpressions 


$ Cf. H. W. B. Joseph, An Introduction to Logic, 2 ed., 1916, pp. 30, 32; L. S. 
Stebbing, A Modern Introduction to Logic, 4 ed., 1945, pp. 35 ff.; A. N. White- 
head & B. Russell, Principia Mathematica, I, 2 ed., 1925, pp. 66 ff.; E. Husserl, 
Logische Untersuchungen, II, 1, 4 ed., 1928, pp. 79 ff. 


IL 
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in question should be distinguished from univocal expressions 
as well as from expressions which are incidentally multivocal 
or ambiguous. Univocal are such expressions which always mean 
the same, i. e. have an identical meaning. Such expressions are 
for example »lamp>, »green», »standing on the table», »the 
earth», »Sweden». By most expressions of this kind I may of 
course refer to different things, different qualities or different 
relations. Using the expression »lamp» I do not always mean 
one and the same lamp, and by the expression »green» I may 


refer to different shades of green. But also when used about - 


different objects each expression as such has a quite distinct 
meaning of its own. It has always the same meaning, and means 
a definite complex of characteristics, a certain quality or a cer- 
tain relation which in abstracto may be given as a definite object 
of thought. The difference of meaning is due to determinations 
added, but by such determinations the expression in question 
becomes a new one with a new distinct meaning. Expressions of 
this kind are thus univocal. There are also expressions which are 
incidentally multivocal or, as they are usually called, equivocal 
or ambiguous, and I think that these are generally referred to, 
when one is speaking of multivocal expressions. The classical 
example of such expressions is the word »dog», which means 
either the barking animal, or a constellation, »Greater and Lesser 
Dog>, or a kind of mechanical device. Expressions of this kind 
may be called incidentally multivocal, because though multivocal 
their meaning can always be restricted to univocity by means of 
applying different convenient symbols for their different mean- 
ings. But from these two kinds of expressions such expressions 
as »I», »this», »now», »here», should be distinguished. 

The word »I» may serve as an example of this latter kind of 
expressions.” In different cases »I» denotes different persons and 
has in each new case a new meaning. It has its meaning only 
as used, and as used it has different meanings. It means that 
about which it is used and this is different in different cases. 


7 Cf. E. Husserl, op. cit., pp. 82 ff. 
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| It has its meaning as used by the person at each time speaking 
and as used of himself. »I» is the word by which the person at 
each time speaking denotes himself. The meaning of the expres- 
sion »I» is however not to be identified with the meaning of 
such expressions as »the person at each time speaking» or »the 
person who denotes himself». These expressions cannot be sub- 
stituted for »I». The proposition »I am glad» receives a different 
meaning when translated into »the person at each time speaking 
is glad» or »the person who denotes himself is glad». Contrary 
to univocal expressions, such as those just mentioned or such 
expressions as »green» or »lamp>, the expression »I», although 
used about a multitude of different objects or persons, does not 
or does not primarily and only stand for a property or a complex 
of properties which is common to the objects in question and 
which 22 abstracto may be the content of a distinct idea. It stands 
for and means the different objects or persons about which it 
is in each case used. When used by a person A of himself the 
expression »I» means just A, when used by B of himself it means 
B and so on. Thus the expression »I» has different meanings 
according to what it is used about. It is a multivocal expression. 

The expression »I» is, however, not only incidentally multi- 
vocal. It is neither desirable nor possible, as may be the case 
with incidentally multivocal expressions, to restrict it to univocity 
by applying different symbols for its different meanings. The 
meaning of »I» does not coincide with the concept of the object 
or the person of which it is in each special case used, nor can 
different proper names in different cases possibly be substituted 
for »I». When a person A is using the word »I» about himself, 
»I> certainly means »A», but none the less »I» does not have 
identically the same meaning as has the proper name and it does 
not coincide with the concept of the individual person in question. 
Just as a general expression cannot be substituted for »I» and 
»I am glad» does not mean the same as »the person at each 
time speaking is glad», a proper name or the concept of an in- 
dividual person cannot be substituted for the expression »I»: 
»I am glads cannot without change of meaning be translated 
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into »A is glad>, or »B is glad», or »C is glad». Not being an 
incidentally multivocal expression, the meaning of which only 
coincides with the concepts of that which it is in different cases 
used about, the expression »I» is essentially multivocal, but being 
an essentially multivocal expression it is univocal as well as multi- 
vocal and has a distinct meaning of its own, which cannot be 
dissolved into a number of different univocal expressions or an 
enumeration of proper names. What »I» as a univocal expres- 


sion means is of course to be derived from the different objects 


or persons about which it is used. As univocal its meaning coin- 
cides with the concept of the characteristics which these have in 
common. Thus, »I» means a person with soul and body, it means 
a subject who denotes himself or a self-conscious being. But this 
univocal meaning of the expression is connected with a multi- 
vocity which is determined by the different objects or persons 
about which the expression in each case is used. The meaning 
of the expression is constituted by two elements, one of which 
is always the same while the other changes according to how 
the expression is used. It is an expression which is multivocal as 
well as univocal. And the same is the case with such expressions 
as »this»>, »now>», »here». » This» is univocal as meaning a definite 
something which lies within the range of my thinking and per- 
ceiving, but only as also including what it is in each special case 
used about it has its full meaning, and thus it is a multivocal as 
well as a univocal expression. »Now» denotes a certain position 
in time and »here» a certain position in space, but both expres- 
sions also include in their meaning the distinct positions about 
which they are used, and these latter being in different cases 
different the expressions in question are multivocal although 
they are univocal. And my contention is that »existence» or »real» 
as designing the object or the content of the true idea belong to 


the special class of the expressions just referred to and, thus, are 
both multivocal and univocal.? 


8 ST . . ; 
Husserl, who has given the best analysis known to me of the expressions in 
question, does not himself regard existence as belonging to this class of expressions. 
On the contrary, his doctrine of »the phenomenological reduction» presupposes a 
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»Existence» and »real», then, are firstly to be regarded as 


- multivocal expressions. As multivocal the expressions, when used 


about different objects, do not denote a quality or a relation 
which is common to these objects and which in abstracto could 
be a distinct object of thought. The notion of such an entity, 
constituting what »existence» really means, is in fact absurd. 
>Real» gets its meaning with regard to the different objects them- 
selves in their difference and with all their various characteris- 
tics. Thus, when I perceive the lamp standing on the table and 
my perception is true because the lamp standing on the table is 
real, and when I have an idea of the earth as a sphere and my 
idea is true because the earth really is a sphere, »real» has not 
the same meaning in both cases. That the lamp standing on 
the table is real just means that the lamp is standing on the table, 
and that the earth really is a sphere just means that the earth 
is a sphere. In general, the meaning of »real» cannot be deter- 
mined without regard to that which is real, and as used about 
different objects the expression has different meanings. The very 
concept of existence involves the concepts of that which exists. 
It is not possible to say what »real» means without saying what 
is real, and this being different things »real» has as many mean- 
ings and is a multivocal term the meaning of which cannot be 
expressed in a simple and univocal formula. 

It follows that knowledge has what against general opinion 
may be called a positive and dogmatic character. By a true idea 
is meant an idea the content or object of which is real, and as 
some ideas are true and other ideas are not true, some objects 
are real and some objects are not real. Some objects, indeed, must 


univocal concept of existence or a quite distinct meaning of real, being that which 
shall be disregarded by »the phenomenological inspection». The suggestion here put 
forward is also, as far as I can see, to be distinguished from B. Russell's doctrine of 
»the systematic ambiguity of ”exists'», the latter being bound up with Russell's 
theory of logical types and presupposing truth instead of epistemologically treating 
existence as a designation of the object by which the true idea is to be defined. 
A summary of Russell's view, and of G. E. Moore's criticism of it, is given by 
IL. S. Stebbing, op. cit., pp. 158 ff. 
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be real. To deny this is a self-contradiction, because the concept 
of reality involves the concepts of that which is real. But which 
these objects are in particular is not implied by the concept of 
reality, because »real» has not only a univocal meaning but is 
a multivocal term. Any object may be real, in the sense that it 
is no contradiction in terms to maintain about any object, which- 
ever it may be, that it is real. Certainly, however, only some 
objects are real. But the question which these objects are can 
only be answered by pointing out different objects and by describ- 
ing their character. And these objects are not real because they - 
are pointed out or in virtue of having any general property what- 
ever. They are real as being what they are by all their different 
properties, and because these objects are real and are what they 
are, the ideas of them are true and it is wrong to deny their exist- 
ence; and other objects which by their character exclude the 
real ones are not real. By a true idea, thus, is meant an idea, 
the content or object of which is real, but what is meant by the 
reality of an object can only be determined by reference to that 
which is real or to the particular nature of each distinct object 
which in each special case is dogmatically stated. A univocal 
concept of reality, implying which objects are real and which 
ideas are true, would have supplied an ultimate foundation of 
knowledge and a general criterion of truth. And there is, cer- 
tainly, a constant claim on philosophy, put forward again and 
again explicitly or by implication, to lay down such a foundation, 
and also an everlasting effort of philosophy to meet this claim. 
But this claim on philosophy and the effort to meet it are both 
in vain. »Existence» is a multivocal expression, and, accordingly, 
the fundamental question which the real objects are, the answer 
of which determines the meaning of reality and truth, can only 
be answered by positive and dogmatic statements. The inevit- 
able doubt about truth and reality can only be set at rest by 
positive knowledge and by carrying the process of reflexion far 
enough to realize its dogmatic character. 

The multivocity of »real» and »existence» does not, however, 
exclude that the expressions, secondly, also are to be regarded 
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as univocal. They are not incidentally multivocal and cannot be 
dissolved into the concepts of the different objects which they 
in different cases denote, just as »I» cannot be substituted by 
different proper names. The expressions are essentially multi- 
vocal: although their meaning varies in accordance with the dif- 
ferent objects denoted, they have also a quite distinct meaning 
of their own. This univocal meaning of »real» is to be derived 
from the particular objects about which the expression in its 
multivocity is used. From the perceptions of the multitude of 
particular facts which are stated dogmatically and constitute the 
multivocal meaning of »real» it is possible by abstractions and 
generalizations to arrive at general properties which together 
characterize the objects which are real, or at general and abstract 
principles or notions in terms of which every real object can be 
understood as being a particular instance of these principles. And 
these general ideas constitute the univocal meaning of »real» 
which, however, only together with its multivocity or its peculiar 
meaning in each. special case constitutes the whole meaning of 
the expression; just as »I» does not mean only a self-conscious 
being but also the particular person who in each special case is 
using the expression about himself. Thus, when saying that the 
lamp standing on thetable is real I mean that the lamp is stand- 
ing on the table, but also that the lamp, being by its properties 
what it is, is a particular instance of at least some general prin- 
ciples or that it has at least some general properties, e. g. being 
causally determined, all of which together characterize the whole 
of that which is real. These general properties do not constitute 
the original meaning of »existence». They are not anything that 
is primarily real or true and through which an object with its 
other properties is real. An object is not real because it is an 
instance of these principles or because it is characterized by the 
general properties in question. The general principles are on the 
contrary abstractions from the different particular objects which 
are real and are real through nothing at all except themselves 
alone, their reality being made up of all the properties by which 
they are characterized. Not as being characterized by the general 
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properties in question are certain objects real, but as being real, 
i. e. as being what they are, certain objects are characterized by 
these properties. The principles are not a priori fixed conditions 
of truth and reality but ultimate generalities of that which by 
itself is real and true. 

As such the general principles are not given once for all, but 
to work them out remains a task tentatively to be accomplished 
in constant reference to the development of the different bran- 
ches of knowledge. If something new is perceived which cannot 
be understood as an instance of the principles already accepted 
it is possible that it is not real and that the perception is not true. 
But the object perceived must not be unreal and the perception 
must not be false. The new object perceived may also be real, 
and if this is the case the general principles must be altered. 
The question whether the general principles are to be maintained 
and the object perceived is to be declared unreal or whether, 
conversely, the object is real and the principles must be altered 
can only be answered from case to case by positive and, in prin- 
ciple, dogmatic statements. 

The multitude of particular things which are real through 
their different properties, thus, makes up a whole which may be 
determined and described by means of abstracting analysis and 
generalizations. And by the general notions which are the ultim- 
ate result of such a process »real» gets the univocity that it 
has in spite of being a multivocal expression. The difficult task 
to find these principles and to formulate such a categoreal 


scheme of Reality is the central problem of Metaphysics or 
Speculative Philosophy.” 


? Cf. the suggestive formulation of the task and methods of Speculative Philo- 
sophy in the introductory chapter of A. N. Whitehead's Process and Reality, 1929. 


A question concerning a logical calculus rela- 
ted to Lewis” System of strict implication, 
which is of special interest for the 
study of entailment. 


By 


Sören Halldén. 


In the following, the Duncan-Jones distinction ” between strict 
-implication and entailment will be employed. A proposition p 
strictly implies a proposition q, if and only if, the proposition 
p2q is logically necessary. Entailment holds from p to q, if q is 
in some way contained in p. The proposition p entails the pro- 
position q, if and only if, p is identical with p . q. The relation of 
entailment is in all probability stronger than strict implication. It 
is certainly not weaker. 

A logical calculus of some interest for the study of entailment 
may be constructed from the postulates B1—B7; from the defini- 
tions of disjunction, material implication, equivalence and con- 
sistency; and from the rules of inference of Lewis System of strict 
implication ”. This calculus, which may be called S0, would have 
the following equipment: 


1 A. E. Duncan-Jones, »Is strict implication the same as entailment?», Ana- 
lysis vol. 2, 1935. Cf. also E. J. Nelson, »Intensional relations», Mind, n. s. 
Nol. 39, 1930. 

2 As developed in his and Langford's »Symbolic logic», New York and 
London, 1932. 
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Postulates: 


Bil DUN 

JB Oe 0 

BD SPP 

B4. (pq)r:—-3:plar) 

B5. p:—>:>(—Pp) 

BODE SKE 
Ba DEN ve 


Definitions: 


ID fre Do 0) 
DPA (DA 
D3. pEq'=:p>oq:q >Pp 
IDAG ög SM 


Rules of inference: 


R1. If P=Q is a theorem, P may be substituted for Q, and 
vice versa. 

R2. Any expression may be substituted for any variable p, q, 
r ..., provided that the substitution is carried out at all 
places where the variable occurs. 

R3. If P and Q are theorems, P . Q is a theorem. 

R4. If P and P->Q are theorems, Q is a theorem. 


If the sign »-3» is interpreted as denoting entailment and 
the other signs are interpreted in the customary way, all the 
postulates of this calculus will denote true propositions. Further, 
the rules of inference will remain correct. All the theorems of 
the calculus must then denote true propositions. 

S0 differs from Lewis” system S1 in the following two respects: 

1. S1 contains a conventional definition not contained in S0, 


namely 
poq: =O Pg) 


2. »—-5» is not a primitive term in S1 but is introduced as an 
abbreviation for the Sign »O». 
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In »Symbolic logic» it is shown that certain theorems are 
deducible from S1. In view of the similarity between S1 and S0 
it seems to be of some interest to ascertain whether the same 
theorems are deducible in S0. Especially, it is of interest to 
ascertain whether the following theorems are deducible: 


pv (132) 
pop: q (Follows immediately from 12.6 and 11.2)” 
PER pd ap (18.6) 


If these are deducible in S0, they must also denote true pro- 
positions in the case where »—3» is interpreted as denoting en- 
tailment. It seems highly paradoxical, however, that entailment 
should have such properties. 

The object of this paper is to show that the three sentences 
in question are not deducible in S0. 

The proof will be given two different formulations. In the 
first of these it takes as its starting-point the fact that the 
primitive signs of S0 can be interpreted in the following way: 
»— p> is taken as synonomous with »p». »pb-3q» is taken as 
meaning: p materially implies q. The sign of conjunction and 
the propositional variables are given the customary interpretation. 

The postulates and rules of inference remain correct when 
— reinterpretated in this way. Hence the interpretation must be 
— such that it makes the theorems of S0 true. The three theorems 
of S1 mentioned above become false when given the new inter- 
pretation, however. Therefore, they cannot be theorems of S0. 

The proof may also be given this formulation: The following 


group is adopted: 


Pp q Pg Pad 0 
0) 0 il 0 0 
il (0) 0 0 il 
0 il il 0 (0) 
1 1 il ik 1 


3 The references are to »Symbolic logic». 
4 This has been pointed out by E. J. Nelson in his »Intensional relations». 
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and the following derived group: 


P q pyag Pod D=A poq 
(0) 0 (0) 0 ie Fk 
1 0 (0) 0) (0) 0) 
0 1 (0) (0) (0) ik 
il 1 il 1 il 1 


It is said that an expression is satisfied by these groups, if and 
only if, the value of the expression, according to the groups, 
is 1, regardless of what values are alloted to the variables of it. 

It is easy to verify that all of the seven postulates B1—B7 
are satisfied by the groups. Further, it can be seen that an ex- 
pression derived by any of the rules R1—R4 from an expression 
satisfied by the groups must itself be satisfied by the groups. 

1. If P=0Q is satisfied by the groups, then P and Q have the 
same value (for all values of the variables). Now the value of 
a complex expression is wholly determined by the values of the 
parts, being independent of the other properties of the parts. If, 
therefore, an expression P, which is part of an expression R, is 
exchanged for another expression Q which has the same value 
as P, the result will have the same value as R. 


2. If an expression P is satisfied by the groups, it has the value 
1 for all combinations of values of the variables. The substitution 
of some more complex expression for a variable thus cannot 
change the value of P. 

3. If P and Q each have the value 1, then P . Q must, accord- 
ing to the groups, have the value 1. 

4. If P and P-3Q each has the value 1, the expression Q 
will, according to the groups, have the value 1. 
From this it follows that all the theorems of SO must be satis- 
fied by the groups. None of the three theorems of S1 mentioned 
above is, however, satisfied by the groups. They have the value 


0 when 1 is allotted to p and 0 to q and r. None of them can 
then be a theorem of S0. 
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In the same way it can be shown that none of the following 
theorems of S1 can be deduced in S0: 


LUST SR DR 

2.6 pa TD 

REP ES=OrOg 

UED Vv pp 

Hep SN gt Sp g 

VEfOg Tp vg dep 

1229 av (ENE STAD 

RS DD EP vp op vt 

Rep dp gr (pr g) = (pg ORp a g) 
18.9 Pa Pg ve PG 


I believe the following to be a complete list of the sentences 
which have been deduced from S1 in »Symbolic logic» and which 
by the method outlined above can be shown not to be deducible 
[a iS0G 12:25 Lördrl 2.41, 12.42, 12.43, 12-44, 12.45, 12.6,-12.61, 
CR 22, 12:73, 12:81, 12285, 12.87, 12.88 120-132 13.21, 
MOST, 1422. 14:23, 14.24, 14251, AAT6, 14.27.-11428, 
150 AE AEA ESR 9 RENSA la lg Is pr D bj IE BN el 
TAN IT TITTAT DNS USLA KITV 
KöL01. 97 AG 1 16:16-16:34, 16.35, 17:2, 17.3,,17.32, 17.33, 
are 1751 17:55. 17591; 17.592. 17.61 182, 18:60, 18.9, 
18:92. 

It, may be of some interest to know at what points the argu- 
ment breaks down when one tries to restate deductions of »Sym- 
bolic logic» from S1 as deductions from S0. The answer to this 
SEROEthelprootsktotöthertheoremsii22 tand 216! 


5 It may be remarked that »Symbolic logic» contains an assertion virtually 
equivalent to the assertion that 18.2 shall be deducible in S0 (p. 162). 
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